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race of armaments of the European nations. I may 
add, however, that a very "intelligent" Chinese friend 
of mine recently stated that he sincerely hoped that his 
country would not be turned into an armed camp like 
the European nations; that they felt extremely happy 
over conditions as they were until the first of January 
of this year, when to his great sorrow compulsory mili- 
tary service was introduced for the first time in Chinese 
history. 

To believe that wars can best be prevented by prepar- 
edness, to state that the increase of armaments alone is 
"infinitely the most important fact to remember," is 
absurd in view of the lesson we might have learned from 
the events in Europe. The notion of Mr. Eoosevelt 
that "nobody wants war who has any sense" is not sup- 
ported by him with any reason why we should not de- 
sire wars. On the other hand, certain military writers 
are constantly telling us that war is good in itself; that 
it is moral ; that it is beneficial to a nation ; that it pro- 
motes social progress and national welfare, and thus 
tends to increase social values. We are told that wars 
keep nations from degenerating; that, as the Jesuit 
Plater puts it, war "remains the final means of prevent- 
ing earth from becoming pandemonium and humanity 
from lapsing into the brute." 

To this theory pacifists object most vigorously, and 
in this particular contention we will.be supported by 
social science, which today admits that war destroys 
social values ; that militarism is the greatest enemy of 
social reform, of the betterment of society. 

There are three main causes for the destruction of 
social values through the war system : 



Since social values depend largely upon economic 
values, the constant tremendous expenditures of huge 
sums for armaments (amounting to three billions of dol- 
lars in the last twenty years in the United States alone) 
and for wars must tend toward destroying social values. 

The loss of lives in wars, amounting to more than 
fifty millions in the last three thousand wars, and to 
approximately three millions in the present war, cannot 
promote social values. 

Indirect and more subtle losses caused through the 
present militarization of society are due to the fact that 
most of our thought, of our energy, of our public atten- 
tion, of the discussions in press and parliament, are con- 
cerned with military affairs, and thus diverted from the 
solution of social problems that would make for the in- 
crease of social values. 

If we simply apply our common sense, and compare 
the nations at war with nations at peace, like the United 
States, we at once realize that social conditions in the 
latter are infinitely better. War and the appeal to brute 
force, reliance upon military power for the protection 
or promotion of the welfare of society, is always and 
always has been a degradation, a descent into animalism 
and barbarity that demoralizes victors and vanquished 
alike, and destroys what little social value the human 
race has been able hitherto to produce. Social values 
are based upon the activities of peace, upon law and 
justice, education, organization and co-operation, the 
preponderance of the social over the fighting instincts, 
association instead of dissociation. Peace is the only 
true basis for social progress or for national security. 



DUELING, LYNCHING, AND WAR 



By McCORMAC SNOW 



A fundamental trait of human character unites the 
duelist, who preferred his pistol to the aid of the 
law in settling his personal quarrels; the slayers of 
Frank, who forestalled the application of the laws of 
Georgia to his case, and Emperor Francis Joseph, of 
Austria, who declined Serbia's offer to arbitrate and de- 
clared war. All three are common types, of which the 
world has seen millions. Eeprobate the duelist and 
lyncher as we will, we must nevertheless admit that our 
ancestors, from whom we derive our own ideas and 
ideals, were duelists to a man, and that Frank's mur- 
derers live in our country. As for the militarist, he is 
too close for criticism. 

The militarist, the duelist — even the lyncher — differ 
from the most peaceable of us in degree rather than in 
kind. They are a part of our civilization and a part of 
ourselves. In a more marked degree than the majority 
of us, they possess in common a trait of character which 
we all possess. 

This trait is a strong impatience — more than that, a 
dislike — for ratiocinative justice after the infliction of 
a wrong. It is a passion to be the personal instrument 
pf retribution upon evil. It is a failure to realize that 



all disputes, whether between man and man, State and 
man, or State and State, should be settled, not by force 
of one of the parties, but by a principle, law, or rule of 
conduct higher than either of the parties. 

This is the characteristic of duelist, lyncher, and mil- 
itarist alike. All are tarred with the same brush. Let 
those who belong to none of these sects judge them not 
too harshly, for with the same breath we judge our- 
selves. 

This contempt for a governing principle has its foun- 
dation deep in the nature of man. Bacon says that man 
loves danger better than travail. Man also prefers fight- 
ing to thinking; action to analysis; force to reason; 
sensation to study; spectacle to argument. In illustra- 
tion of this, consider the relative popularity of Colonel 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft; the moving-picture shows and 
the philosophical magazines; prize-fighting and chess. 
Moreover, man's feelings completely dominate his 
psychological make-up, and almost entirely control his 
sense of justice. He is quick to perceive a wrong, or to 
fancy he perceives one, when he is the sufferer, but slow 
to realize why another should feel aggrieved at an action 
of his which he did not intend as a wrong. 
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Man's passions lie on the surface; his reason under- 
neath. Anger paralyzes thought When he suffers or 
fancies he suffers a wrong, his emotion immediately over- 
powers his reason. He wants quick, spectacular justice, 
produced by his own action, and personally executed 
by him upon his enemy. Danger rather entices him to 
action than deters him from it. To be denied this 
personal justice, and to be required to sit down and 
thoughtfully dig out the facts of the dispute, are im- 
measurably distasteful to him. 

Can it be doubted that dueling, lynching, and war are 
naturally more attractive to humanity than lawsuits, 
criminal trials, and arbitrations ? Suppose that a quar- 
rel arises between two men. Both sinceley deem them- 
selves wronged. Here is a challenge, followed by a 
clash. Action and danger tingle the nerves. The end 
comes, and the victor is virtuously conscious of having 
personally repressed evil and vindicated right. 

Contrast with that a lawsuit. The quarrel arises. 
Personal feeling runs high on both sides, but virtuous 
anger must be repressed. Each party must think and 
dig for facts in order to beat the other. This is distaste- 
ful. At the trial, the judge patiently listens to all the 
arguments on both sides. This vexes each litigant, for 
he feels in his own heart that he is right and that the 
contentions of the other side are mere evasions coined to 
hide its hypocrisies. The whole proceeding is tiresome 
to him in proportion as his anger is aroused. He craves 
action and personal revenge; and he gets argument. 
Finally the judge decides,* and in doing so he rests his 
decision on an impartial rule of law. 

The case of the lyncher is not fundamentally differ- 
ent. An unspeakable crime is committed. The lyncher 
has a suspicion as to the identity of the criminal. His 
anger magnifies the suspicion into an honest conviction. 
He gathers his party. A period of action and danger 
follows, and in the end he has, in his own mind, person- 
ally vindicated justice. If a criminal trial is substi- 
tuted, the result is endless argument over details, all of 
which is considered by the good citizen, filled with wrath, 
as the merest quibbling. 

Wars have the same basis as lynchings and duels. 
Two nations become mutually suspicious. Each be- 
lieves that the other is going to attack it at the first 
opportunity. A slight explosion occurs. The anger of 
militarists on both sides is aroused. War is declared. 
There is a period of action, danger, heroism, spectacle, 
and the victor emerges with the pleasing feeling of hav- 
ing suppressed the hypocritical rascality of the other 
side and dealt out justice with its own strong arm. 

Should arbitration take the place of such a war, the 
result would be a long, tiresome controversy. The ar- 
guments raised by each side would be regarded by the 
other side as a false subterfuge. Yet the arbitrators 
would listen in spite of the impatience of the two pub- 
lics. In the end they would decide the case, not on such 
interesting things as the deceit, depravity, horribleness, 
or degeneracy of the other side, but by an appeal to a 
rule of conduct above all nations, to which all should 
conform. 

Dueling, lynching, and war are attractive to men be- 
cause they involve things which men love, and afford an 



* I am aware that the majority of trials are conducted 
with the aid of a jury. The word "judge" is used generically 
in order to simplify the argument. 



outlet to primitive instincts which lie near to the sur- 
face. Lawsuits, criminal trials, and arbitration are un- 
popular because they require the repression of man's 
surface attributes and the use of his buried endowment — 
reason. 

The wonder is that we have been wise enough to learn 
that civil and criminal trials are immeasurably superior 
to dueling and lynching as a means of settling disputes 
between man and man and State and individual, and 
that dueling and lynching have almost disappeared. 

Dueling died hardest ; indeed, it is not yet dead. Its 
survival is due to the permanence of a curious medieval 
philosophy. Gentlemen of high station during that 
period, disliking, along with common men, the dull and 
orderly way of settling their grievances, invented a cer- 
tain nebulous excuse for fighting which they named 
"honor." When a gentleman's "honor" was affected, he 
must fight. His "honor" was affected whenever he be- 
came particularly angry at another gentleman. "Honor" 
has never been defined. It is extant now only in certain 
quixotic military and political circles on the European 
continent in respect to trifles too insignificant to con- 
cern a court of law. 

Though civilization has succeeded in eliminating duel- 
ing and lynching, it has scarcely made a beginning in 
getting rid of war. That part of us which is militarist 
likes war for three reasons : War means action, danger, 
excitement, spectacular heroism. War does not call into 
use the dull deliberations of justice, of which we are 
impatient when our own interests are at stake. War, if 
we are victorious, enables us to be the personal instru- 
ment of what we conceive to be justice. 

These reasons for war, judged by modern standards, 
are most unworthy. They are the motives of the duel- 
ist and the lyncher. Wherefore, the apologist for war 
is not heard to advance any one of them. Formerly he 
declared that war was profitable. This position was 
shown to be both untrue and dishonest, and he has aban- 
doned it. Next he asserted that war strengthened the 
sinews of a nation, and enabled it to survive in the inter- 
national struggle for life. Wiser men quickly demon- 
strated that this argument was biologically unsound. 
Next he contended that war was the sanctified means of 
spreading to other lands the "Kultur" of his own father- 
land, which, he naively admitted, was the best "Kultur" 
on earth. The world laughed. Lastly, shorn of all 
other pretexts, he resurrects that old half-dead ghost 
miscalled "honor." He disguises it with false whiskers 
in the shape of the word "national," and says, "Behold ! 
The Philosophy of War ! National honor ! If my coun- 
try's honor is affected I will fight. This is my philos- 
ophy of war." 

It is not. His real philosophy of war is one which he 
never urges and scarcely realizes himself. It is that he 
loves action, hates to have his disputes argued before a 
judge, and wants to be the executioner of justice in 
his own case. Pacifists have a confident hope that the 
further spread of the theory of justice that has prac- 
tically eradicated dueling and lynching will one day 
snuff out war. They have a right to it, because man's 
somewhat perverse nature does not permanently blind 
him to his self-interest. He has relinquished the right 
to throttle his private enemies and those of the State, 
because he has seen that it was to his advantage to do so. 
He will in time learn that for the settlement of his in- 
ternational troubles the duller method is the better. 



